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aroused to do so by the very gratifying 
results in Saginaw, I will be more than 
pleased. 

The Exposition held in Chicago dur- 
ing the year 1893 has caused such a 
wave of activit}' and interest in and to 
pass over our country that it must be 
felt by every one. There has been such 
an improvement in our public buildings, 
our parks and their adornment; and 
cities are competing with each other in 
civic art. 

One of the most helpful things that 
can be done along this line is a local 
art exhibit. 

Let me tell you what such an exhibit 
has done for one city. Three years ago 
the "Saginaw Woman's Club" decided to 
hold an exhibition of work done only 
by residents. The press co-operated and 
frequent mention was made of the com- 
ing exhibit. The club obtained a hall 
and covered the walls with a burlap of a 
neutral tint so as to show the works to 
the very best advantage. The under- 
taking was so successful that it became 
an annual event, the third exhibit being 
held the first week in May of this year. 

The improvement shown between the 
first and third exhibit was really re- 
markable. The first year people sent 
almost anything; but when a person's 
work was placed beside that of others 
and an opportunity given for comparison 
and study, what an awakening it meant! 

To add impetus and interest a special 
feature was introduced in the way of a 
fine picture. In 1912 several of Irving 
Couse's pictures were shown because he 
was born in Saginaw. Among them was 
that wonderful conception, "The Puri- 
fication by Fire," owned by Mrs. W. J. 
Wickers. 

This year, as a stimulus to effort, was 
exhibited "Friendship," by Piot, loaned 
by Mr. O'Leary, of Detroit. 

Besides Piot's picture, was shown a 
painting by the great landscape artist, 
Jean Charles Cazin, called "Stormy 
Night." This picture, owned by Miss 
Elsie Mershon, is a pictorial representa- 
tion of a bit of the artist's estate be- 
tween the Seine and the Marne. Stu- 
dents looking upon these beautiful paint- 



ings learned much, and the work next 
year will, I am sure, show their influence. 

This year a prize of ten dollars was 
offered for the best picture of "Spring" 
to measure not more than sixteen by 
eighteen inches. Judgment was based 
upon technique, composition and draw- 
ings. The interest and response were 
beyond the committee's expectations. 

Besides pictures, fine examples of 
china painting, basketry, woodcarving, 
metalwork, etc., were shown. 

The only restrictions placed upon ex- 
hibitors is, they must be residents either 
present or past. 

This annual exhibit means so much 
to the young people of Saginaw, that I 
wish every town and city would try and 
establish a similar one. It will do for 
your town what the World's Fair did for 
our country. 

Charlotte Connery. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

FRENCH COLOR PRINTS OF THE 
XVIII CENTURY. WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY ESSAY BY MALCOLM C. 
SALAMAN, Author of, "The Old Engravers 
of England," "Old English Color Prints," 
etc., Illustrated by fifty representative exam- 
ples in colors. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, and William Heinemann, London, Pub- 
lishers. Price $12.00 net. 

Both from the standpoint of the book- 
maker and the collector this is a delight- 
ful iJublication. It is full quarto and 
the full-page reproductions are almost 
the last word in color printing. It 
is stated in an introductory note that in 
selecting the illustrations for this volume 
the aim has been to present not only the 
finest prints of the period, or all those 
which the collectors of the present day 
appraise most highly, but representative 
examples of the various classes of color 
prints which were being produced in 
France up to the time of the Revolution. 
Therefore, while some favorites are 
missed, other prints are included which, 
while equally popular in their day, are 
less familiar now to connoisseurs. Among 
the engravers represented are Le Blon, 
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Gautier-Dagoty, Janinet, Debucourt, 
Descourtis, Alix, Regnault, Copia and 
others. The introductory essay by Mr. 
Salaman is scholarly, comprehensive and 
of engaging interest. It gives not only 
a full history of color prints and print- 
ing in the eighteenth century, but a 
sketch of conditions of art at that time 
which is extremely illuminating. To 
amateurs as well as more learned collec- 
tors this volume can not fail to have en- 
grossing interest and great value. 



HANS HOLBEIN, THE YOUNGER, 
BY ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN, Assist- 
ant keeper of the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Birmingham, England. With 252 illustrations, 
including 24 in color. In two volumes. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, Publishers, 
Price $16.00 net a set. 

Here we have again a very handsome 
and valuable publication. Fine typog- 
raphy, excellent illustrations, engaging 
and enlightening text. In this book (or 
literally two books) the author has given 
a complete account of the life and career 
of the younger Holbein, together with a 
description of every known picture 
painted by him, and of the more impor- 
tant of his drawings and designs. The 
work has been done with thoroughness 
and skill. The story is as interesting as 
a romance and gives a delightful insight 
into life in Holbein's time. It tells not 
only of Holbein the painter, but the de- 
signer, and shows how when art was 
most sincerely appreciated the work of 
the artist and artisan were reckoned as 
on the same plane. Very interesting il- 
lustrations are given of designs made by 
this illustrious painter for work in metal, 
enamels and glass — jewelry, sword hilts, 
silverware, book covers, and windows — 
anything, everything, in which oppor- 
tunity might be given for the exercise 
of the art of design. Holbein occupies 
a unique place in the history of art. 
He was one of the great portrait painters 
of the world, yet he was in the truest 
sense a realist and a most accomplished 
technician. His portraits whether 
painted in oils or as miniatures are con- 
vincing characterizations and repre- 
sent distinct personalities. Yet what a 



lover he was of detail ! The illustrations 
in this book, many of which are full- 
page and in color, testify splendidly to 
this fact. The costumes he painted 
could well be copied and the jewelry 
worn by his sitters might well serve to- 
day as designs for craftsmen. The pat- 
tern of the velvets and brocades are per- 
fectly traced, yet, while observing and 
transcribing so faithfully, the artist never 
lost sight of the chief aim and never 
minimized the value of effect. In this 
day of unrest, haste and impatience there 
is much to be learned from a study of 
this master — such study as this book 
makes possible to those who can not at 
first hand seek out and observe the 
originals. 

MURAL PAINTING IN AMERICA, 
BY EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, Publish- 
ers. Price $2.00 net. 

In March, 1912, Mr. Edwin Howland 
Blashfield, the president of the Mural 
Painters, and himself one of the most 
distinguished of our American painters 
of mural decorations, gave the Scammon 
Lectures in the Art Institute of Chicago 
— a course purposed chiefly for students 
of art, invariably given by a professional 
artist, endowed, and repeated yearly. It 
is these lectures which now are made 
available to all in book form. There is 
no one who could write or speak on this 
subject with more authority than Mr. 
Blashfield, and none whose thoughts and 
opinions are worthier of consideration. 
What is more, whatever Mr. Blashfield 
says is invariably expressed in a lan- 
guage which is at the same time forceful 
and fine. He is a master of English — 
a graceful writer, as well as a painter of 
much distinction. 

America has made one of its largest 
contributions in the field of art through 
the channel of mural painting. Mr. 
Blashfield traces this development from 
the first paintings by the late William 
Morris Hunt to the present time. But 
he deals not alone with the history, but 
the technique and the significance of 
the art. One chapter deals with the im- 
portance of decoration, another with the 



